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tion of industry after the war. The author points out desirable and profit- 
able post-war uses for a large part of the plant called into existence by the 
war emergency. 

II. BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 

Waddle, Charles W. An Introduction to Child Psychology. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, Co., 1918. Pp. xv+317. 

This new text in the "Riverside Textbooks in Education Series" is, 
in many ways, a valuable addition to the available textbooks in education. 
The author has summarized in a careful, systematic manner a large quantity 
of literature in the field of child psychology. He makes frequent reference 
to the scientific literature and enables the reader to follow the subject 
further into the more technical monographs and treatises by means of 
extensive bibliographies at the end of each chapter. It is a question, how- 
ever, whether these bibliographies are not so extensive as to be somewhat 
impaired in value for the reader who is not far advanced in his knowledge 
of the field. It is for the relatively immature student that the book is 
evidently intended, but such a student is likely to be bewildered and dis- 
couraged by such arrays of references. A simple and a carefully selected 
list is, in the opinion of the reviewer, likely to lead more effectively to 
additional reading on the part of the student. 

The scope of the topics covered in the book is similar in its general 
character to the other textbooks in the field. There are, however, certain 
topics which are emphasized more than is usual, and some less. Among 
topics which are especially emphasized are those which concern the general 
fundamentals of the subject as contrasted with the special facts of the child's 
mental development. Such topics are the historical background of the 
scientific study of children, the methods of such study, the biological per- 
spective, including the theory of descent and evolution, the cell and methods 
of development of the cell, and finally an account of heredity. These 
fundamentals occupy four chapters, or about a third of the book. While 
a certain amount of general knowledge of biology and the methods of study 
is desirable, it does not seem to deserve as much space as is here given to it. 
This criticism also rests upon the fact that certain other topics are either 
omitted or are treated in a briefer manner than is desirable. 

Among the topics which are entirely omitted is the physical develop- 
ment of the child and his feelings and attitude in reference to sex. There 
is also no discussion of religious development. This last omission may 
perhaps be advisable in view of the somewhat uncertain character of our 
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knowledge in this field, but it is at least possible to describe some of the 
outstanding facts and discuss some of the problems which these involve. 

The chapter on physical development of the child seems to the writer 
important because of the intimate relationship between physical growth 
and mental capacity and the changes in capacity with different periods of 
development. 

The intellectual development is treated in one chapter which comprises 
about one-thirteenth of the book. The author was himself associated with 
some of the investigations which by means of mental tests have thrown 
light on the child's intellectual development. There is opportunity to use 
this material to a much greater extent than has yet been done in describing 
the child's intellectual growth. It is a matter of regret that the author has 
not made fuller use of the results of tests. 

A useful feature of the book is the glossary of the chief terms which 
may need definition. Criticism may be made of some of these definitions. 
The definition of "anthropology" as a science of man as a member of the 
social group would not include the study of physical growth, which is cer- 
tainly an important topic in this science. "Delinquent" is confined to 
children in the definition, whereas it may be applied to adults as well. 
"Neurosis" and "psychosis" are defined as normal processes, while in recent 
usage they are commonly confined to pathological processes. 

In general, the positions taken by the book are sound and there is no 
disposition to the adoption of extreme theories. Use is made of the material 
which has been gathered from the Clark School, but good judgment is dis- 
played in using and judging the theories of this school, as, for example, the 
theory of recapitulation. Some material which has appeared since some 
of the earlier books were written has been utilized, and the book, therefore, 
is a contribution in bringing the subject down to date. It will be accepted 
as a modern and safe presentation of the main facts of the child's mental 
growth. 

University of Chicago Frank N. Freeman 

Blunt, Katharine, and Powdermaker, Florence. Food and the War. 
A Textbook for College Classes. Prepared under the direction of the 
Collegiate Section of the United States Food Administration with the 
co-operation of the Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of 
Education. Boston: Houghton MifHin Co., 1918. Pp. 379. ?o.8o. 
This volume is made up of two parts, the first dealing with the general 
subject "Food and the War" written by Katharine Blunt, of the University 
of Chicago, with the assistance of Florence Powdermaker, of the Department 



